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complete confidence in the documents he quotes or the figures
he supplies or the speeches he reports, but the same reservation
applies to all ancient historians, even the most famous. He
resembles them and can bear comparison with them.

We cannot say as much for the author of the Second Book of
Maccabees. It purports to be an abridged version of a work
by Jason of Cyrene, of which we know nothing from any other
source.1 But, as 2 Maccabees has every appearance of being a
rhetorical amplification rather than a summary, it would not be
surprising if its alleged model existed only in the author's
imagination. He was probably an Egyptian Jew whose
motive for writing was rather the desire to edify Ms Greek-
speaking co-religionists than to preserve a record of events.
Greek was his mother tongue ; he wrote it with care and
discrimination, and not without success. He leaves us com-
pletely in the dark as to his personal history, but his violent
hatred of foreigners, his theocratic convictions, his strict
legalism, and his belief in the resurrection of the dead, all
suggest that he wras an adherent of the Pharisaic movement.2

The date of the work is very uncertain. Josephus did not
know it, but both Philo (Quod omnis probus liber] and the
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi, 35 ff.) had read it.
We shall perhaps not be very far wrong in assigning it to the
end of the first century B.C. Its sources (or those of Jason
of Cyrene) are unknown. The author did not use 1 Maccabees,
for he omits or transposes many of the events there chronicled
and shows various other discrepancies, particularly in the
chronology. We have reason to think that, even if the alleged
book of Jason did exist, it was merely compiled from oral
and untrustworthy traditions. Whenever 1 Maccabees and 2
Maccabees disagree the presumption is in favour of the former.
2 Maccabees must be read with caution.

Little will be said here of two other wrorks concerned with
the same family, 3 and 4 Maccabees, because neither of them
deals with our particular period. 3 Maccabees is a kind of brief
historical romance, compiled between A.D. 1 and 70, and appar-
ently intended for the edification of the Jews of Egypt. 4
Maccabees is not really a narrative at all, but a philosophical
dissertation which asserts the sovereignty of reason over the
passions.

The same caution needed in the use of 2 Maccabees must
also be used when we approach Josephus.3
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